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a.S.ST'ACT 

This paper describes ♦he traditional role or the 
coll«*qe student teaching supervisor, makes some observations 
concerning this role, and suggests a new role. The author makes the 
following observations about the traditional role: (a) it implies^ 
*-.hn*- *-he college supervisor can best contribute to teacher education 
by observing and then holding conferences with student ceachers; (b) 
i*- has frustrated college supervisors, student teachers, supervising 
♦■eachers, and administrators because it does not meet their needs and 
pxp°ctatio->s; (c) it makes it impossible for the best college 
sup'^rvisors to make a substantial contribution to student teachers; 
and (d) it is a waste of the college supervisor's talents. The author 
rr-comm«nds a new role that would involve decreasing the amount of 
time devoted to observing and holding conferences with student 
^pachers and increasing the amount of time devoted to in-service 
teacher education. Four advantages of this new role are listed. It is 
suggested that this new role will improve in-service teacher _ 
■education since college supervisors constitute a group that is well 
qualified and conveniently available to improve in-service teacher 
education. Seven cautions regarding the new role of college 
supervisors are described at the conclusion of the paper. A 10-item 
bibliography is included. (PD) 
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The Role of the College Student TeachlnR Supervisor * '^eoUmion 

in In-Service Teacher liducation v • s. . » ^ 
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Traditionally, the- college student teaching supervisor has spent the 
bulk of his time sitting in the back of a classroom observing student teach- 
ers in action. This observation has typically been followed by a brief 
conference during which the collefc,e supervisor attempted to discuss the 
observed lesson and help the studenc teacher improve her performance* 

Other facets of the traditional role of the college supervisor has in- 
cluded a good deal of **road time" behind the wheel of an automobile, con- 
ferring wxth supervising teachers, visiting with principals, and typing up 
final evaluation forma for each student teacher. Of course, this role has 
varied considerably from college to college. UHiile this variation makes it 
difficult to generalize about the proportion of time the typical college super- 
visor has devoted to various tasks, it has probably been roughly as follows: 

a) 5% training supervising teachers and other in-service activities 

b) 10% administration 

c) 10% public rc3ations 

d) 25% road time 

c)^ 50/^ observing and conferencing; wltli studfmt: teachc^.rs • 

This writer vrnild like to make the following, observations about this 
traditional 

1. It implies thai tlic collc^ro supcrvittur can best contribute', to teacher 
education by ohp.orving and then conferencing with student toachers. 

2. It has frustrated many collcp.e supervisors, student: teachers, super- 
vJi:in:'. teacher,^;, cind adn i n i 5-;t rnf^rr. — mainly because it does not: meet 
their needs and expectat iei^^;. 



3. This role makes it impossible for tho best college supervisors, 
even under ideal conditions, to make a substantial contribution 
to student teachers. 

4. It is, in large part, a waste of the college supervisor's talents. 

Most college supervisors feel that the person in the best position 
to really help the student teacher is the teacher to whom the student teacher 
is assigiied the "supervising teachers" or "cooperating teachers" as they 
are most commonly called. For instance, the supervising teacher is with the 
student teacher day in and day out, knows the students intiie classroom, and 
is familiar with the school policy, curriculum and community — all pre- 
requisites to helping the student teacher. By way of contrast, the college 
supervisor typically can obsevvc the student teacher only periodically (per- 
haps once every two v;eeks), docs not ktaow each student in the classroom, and 
usually is not familiar with the cchool's policies and curriculum — a set 
of circumstances which make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
provide substantive help to the student teacher. 

Many college supervisors have become dissatisfied and frustrated v^ith 
this traditional role. Dissatisfied boc.nusu the number of student teachers 
asiiig-'"''' t:o a collf<'c. L,unt.'rvijior typica.Hy makes it impossible to observe 
each .<-;Lkidcrt teacbfr very often. Frustrated because even under the moat ideal 
conditions, the collogt' supervisor is able to be of r('latlvely little value 
to the suulent tt.iclu'r by obsf.rving her periodically. This tr.ndil.ional role 
of the c oIJege sup.Tvisor has also diiir..-.t. I.sf ied nor.t r.tudent te. chers, super- 
vis in;-. Veachers, .■■lid adninir.t ralors becnur.e it has not met their needs. There 
is siiij.'iy no v/ay tliat; the colli:;'e r.upcrvLsor an alv.-ays be in the r{p,]it place 
at the riv'.hl I ii.:e v.hfU he U- needed. A-.ul f urtlierriore , there ii; simply no v;'.y 
he can have su f f i «. i cut i hfcnn'-i I ion end iusi.c.hL to provide Ihc; rij-.hf solution 
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«i to the prohlom. The person roost readily available and possessing the 

mo«t coraplete informatloup and therefore In the best position to help the 
student teacher, is the supervising teacher* 

A SuRRosted New Role for the College Supervisor , Primarily due to 
these dissatisfactions and frustrations, there has been a growing feeling 
that the role of the college supervisor should be changed to better utilize 
his talents. For instance, this new role might involve decreasing the 
amount of time devoted lo observing and conferencing with student teach- 
ers while increasing the amount of time devoted to in-service teacher edu- 
cation. This writer would like to suggest that this new role include 
approximately the following components: 

a) 10% observing and conferencing with student teachers — only at 
the request of a student teacher or supervising teacher. 

b) 10% administration 

c) 15% road time 

d) 15% holding scrdnars with the entire group of student teachers — 
this would be his main contact with student teachers 

e) 50% serving as in-'servicc change agent and a trainer of super- 
vising teachers 

This nc\; role proposed for the college student teaching; .supervisor 
would have lUn followin}'; advantages: 

1. II \;ould allow the wealth of talent reprfsontcd by coJlcne supor-- 
vir;orr> throujjliuui the United States to ho put to work on in-service 
Lenclior education in elcDonlary and jic^condnry scheme] s. 

2. It. wvuld a.Uov the oleniuntavy and socondnry cooperating teacher a 

ER?C 
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fuller opportunity to utilize his/her talent in pre-service 

teacher education. 
3. It would open up new potential for cooperation between colleges 

and elementary/secondary schools, 
A. It would constitute a more effective utilization of educational 

talent that of the college and elementary/secondary personnel. 

This suggested new role implies that the college supervisor can, in 
the long run, best help student teachers by helping to improve the school 
and the supervising teacher through in-service education. This role, 
providing it is v/ell understood and executed, is also more likely to meet 
the needs of the student teacher, supervising teachers, and administrator. 

This change in function on the part of the college supervisor should 
also probably include a change in his title. The traditional titles of 
•'College Student Teaching Supervisor" or "College Supervisor" do not ac- 
curately describe the new role advocated in this paper. This writer 
suggests that the title of "Teacher Education Consultant" might be more 
appropriate because it is sufficiently broad to include both pre- and in- 
service teacher education, and also because this new role would Indeed 
turn the college supervisor Into a "consultant" on many aspects of teacher 
educnljon — a consultant to administrators, teachers, student teachers, 
stuJt-nt Lcachlnp, supervisors, and perhaps even campus based professors. 

Alej\d fm- 1 ; -/roved Tn-Sorvi re Te;.iohor Kducnl i on . It is relatively 
easy to docura-nr the need for Improved in-service teacher education programs 
in tUv I'nitud States. In fact, all one really need; to dw is to discuss 
the topic: with a random saiip] in[^, of scbool admini r-trators and teachers. 
\s\\ilv r.uch is written -ibout the need for good in-service training, programs 
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for all educatioual personnel (including administrators), unfortunately 
relatively little effort is made in this area by most school districts. 
In many cases, teachers and administrators simply receive no in-service 
help at all* It is true that some school districts have made considerable 
efforts to provide meaningful in-service programs, but even in these 
school districts it is difficult to find people who are well satisfied 
with the quality of the in-service program* 

Many state departments of education share this concern about in-service 
programs, to the point that ttie> are making considerable efforts to streng- 
then this vital area of school activity. Some of these efforts include 
requiring each school district to devise an in-service program that must 
receive state approval, or providing special financial help for in-service 
programs. Some states are even moving in the direction of requiring period- 
ic re-certif icatlon of teachers based in part upon extensive in-service 
programs • 

In-Service Credentials of the Collef^e Supervisor . This v;riter believes 
that tho approximalely 12,000 college supervisors throughout the United 
States conslitute a group that is well qua.iified and quite conveniently 
available to improve in-service teacher education in this country. This 
contention is babod upon the belief that college r.upervisors, by virtue of 
their training in supervision and their v;ork with student tGiacher.s, have the 
skills and intorc-.'^L ncccsiiary to help in-service teachers improve their 
teach i'u;; porfornance. Most oT them have a doctor V> degree and considerable 
teaching cxpcrit-nci*. 

It t\\pMl he arjuiod that, since the approxinatol y 1,100 teacher pre- 
p.irin.; in-^t i tut iciTis at which t hese col.lc-p.o ntudont toachinp, raiporv'sors 
work iwc fairJy v;^-!! scatt««red thrDUf'hout the entire lUiitcd States, student 
teaching'. i;u;n.M-v i <;ors are in a sense, already **poised" throupjiout the country 
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in a poiJition to tackle the in-service teacher education job. 

Cautiona About This New Role . This suggested new role fo*.- the college 
supervisor, like all other educational advocations, contains many potential 
pitfalls. The following cautions are suggested for those who would im- 
plement this new role: 

1. It must be implemented gradually over a period of time, as 
supervising teachers are adequately trained to assume the in- 
creased responsibility placed upon them. Tliis increased respon- 
sibility comes about as the college supervisor devotes less time 
to observing and conferencing with student teachers and spends 
more of his time on in-service work. This means that the super- 
vising teacher assumes more responsibility for supervising and 
evaluating the student teacher. 

2. This new role for the coJlej^.e supervisor should not be used by 
collofies and universities to save money. As the college super- 
visor no longer has the responsibility for observing each student 
teacher a specific number of times, it might be tempting for 
colltij^os to rationalise the need for fewer college supervisors. 
This would obviously negato the possibility of the. college 
supervisor making a significant contribution as an in-service 
chap.f\e af-.ent. It hi easi(?r to count studont teaching credit hours 
generated than it: is to docunont impi-ovcniont brouj^hl. about by in- 
seivicf teacher education. Uninfornu-d college a .lr;iuj strators 
and/or ci.^lloj;e ho;^rds may nnt rocofjiii:c» the in--oc»rvico value 

that c^Hi accrue throuj^ji this n(»w role for the collor.d superviscn-. 

3. This i;u:;r.('st cd nc* role luay v;t41 lead to inore residc»nt collc?)*;e 
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^ • supervisors. If the college supervisor is to play a significant 

In-servicc role he will need to spend a good deal of time In the 
schools* This may well lead to a significant Increase in resident 
college supervisors — those who reside out in the field as opposed 
to on the college campus* 
A. This new role places more responsibility, and therefore more 
power, for teacher education in the hands of elementary and 
secondary teachers. If the college is unwilling to give this 
increased responsibility and power to the public schools, then 
it should not make this change in the role of the college super- 
visor. 

5. This new role leaves nearly all of the responsibility for grading 
and evaluating the student teacher with the elementary and secon- 
dary school personnel. This vnriter lelleves this is as it should 
be since the supervising teacher is in the best position to do 
this evaluating. The college supervisor would become involved 

in this evalutlon process only at the request of the supervising 
teacher or student teacher. Of course, it would be imparatlve 
that the student teacher, supervising teacher, and administrator 
thoroughly understand this evaluation process. 

6. This proposed nov; role is likely to initially make some college 
supervisors somov;hat aprehcnslve since, for many of them, it would 
reprc5^ont a rather radical chnuge In role and function. This 
chanjui may therefore be resisted by sono college supervisors. 
Furthermore, some, college L,upcrvlsors would need to be rc-^tralncd 
for this new role. 

7. Thin suf'jH^^'^tod ncv role may cvontually require a shifting of 

ERLC 
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financial resources. For instance, elementary and secondary 
school systems may well need to allocate some type of financial 
assistance to the college supervisor for the in-service teacher 
education work that he carries on. Furthermore, colleges may 
need to shift funds that have historically been used to provide 
cash honorarium payments to supervising teachers into a working 
fund for the in-service teacher education program. 

Lastly, this new role must be understood and supported by all parties 
in order for it to work. For instance, the administrator who is not very 
concerned about improving in-service teacher education will probably not 
be enthusiastic about this plan. The supervising teacher who believes 
that the traditional student teaching model is the most appropriate one 
will probably have difficulty accepting this plan. The college super- 
visor who does not believe that the typical supervising teacher is com- 
petent to evaluate student teachers will probably be uncomfortable in 
this new role. 

And finally, like all new educational ideas, the one proposed in 
this paper contains many weaknesses. This proposed new role for the college 
supervisor should not be quickly adopted but ratbor dusorves only to be 
cautiously and thoughtfully adapted by those colleges that support its 
phi.Tosophy, • 
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